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The Spirit of Mateo vdidine 


The champions of orthodoxy ask: Do you not believe in a 
devil? We answer, yes, many of them. Not personal devils, 
such as he who is represented to have’taken the ehape of a serpent 
and beguiled Eve, in the garden of Eden—who made war in 
heaven, thinking to dethrone the Almighty—who got permission 
from God to smite a holy man with plagues, to see if he could not 
make him curse bis Maker to his face—who picked up God 
Almighty and flew away with him, to the pinacle of a very high 
mountain, for the purpose of seducing him, and inducing him to 
fall down and worship his devilship—who was brought into exis- 
tence, by the same God whom he thus endeavored to seduce, for 
the purpose of bringing eternal misery upon the whole human 
family. No such devil as this do we believe in; but we do believe 
in the existence of numerous evils, which are incident to the mis- 
conceptions and transgressions of nature’s laws, by ignorant and 
undeveloped humanity; and these—one of which is the spirit of 
compromise—we would as soon should be called devils as any 
other name. 

In every compromise between parties, there is a surrendering of 
right and an acceptance of wrong in its place. This will be obvi- 
ous to every mind, on reflecting that such an adjustment of differ- 
ences as does right to each and wrong to neither, is no compro- 
mise. Where no right of the one is surrendered to the other, 
without an equivalent, there is no concession and no compromise. 
If one man justly owe another a sum of money, and the creditor 
agree to receive half of the sum, as full payment, rather than to 
go to law, it is a compromise, in which the creditor buys of the 
debtor, with half the sum of money due him, that exemption from 
the annoyance of litigation which was rightfully his own, without 
buying. In this compromise, the creditor sacrifices a right and 
accepts a wrong; and the compromise is criminal on both sides, 
It is criminal in the one who withholds justice; and it is likewise 
criminal in him who agrees to be defrauded, and thereby encour- 
ages fraud. 

To commence with compromises, we will go back no farther 
than to the close of the apostolic age, when sectarianism commen- 
ced splitting up the christian church into numerous and antagon- 
istic organizations. Then each sect, forgetting the teachings of the 
master, whose name it had inscribed on its banner, directed all its 
energies to the propagation of its own peculiar tenets, and to the 
augmentation of its numbers, by proselyting among the heathen 
nations and unchristianized Jews. In the struggles of this com- 
petition, the God which Jesus preached, and the religion which he 
taught, were totally forgotten, and compromise with all the relig- 
ious systems which he repudiated, became the order of the day.— 
They gave the God of mercy and love, which Jesus preached, for 
the God of wrath and vengeance, which Judaism worshipped. 
They exchanged something of all the simple beauties of pristine 
christianity, for what they accepted as equivalents in rites, ceremo- 


nies, mummieries ata abandon of Meihin idolaters, that by all 
means they might make some proselytes. And for this they had 
the sanction of Paul, who confessed that he was every thing to 
every body, that by all means he might gain some. This adulter- 
ation of the religion of Jesus, made it easy for Jow and Gentile 
proselytes to embrace it; and the different sects so vied with each 
other in thus favilitating the transition of Jews and Pagans, from 
faith to faith, that christianized paganism and paganized christiani- 
ty became like the twin children of Sambo, who said “ one looked 
so much like bofe, he couldn’t tell which from tudder.” So pro- 
fessing christian sects have continued to compromise, till, at the 
present day, christianity is more absurdly and wickedly idolatrous 
than paganism itself. 

Look back where christians, imbued with the spirit of compro- 
mise, accepted the superstition of the ancients, who, at the feasts 
of Ceres and Bacchus, pretended to eat the body of Ceres, in their 
bread, and to drink the blood of Bacchus, in their wine. To make 
the christian religion acceptable to those who practised this idola- 
try, they adopted the idea that the unleavened bread which they 
ate at their feasts, was the body of the crucified Jesus, and that 
the wine they drank was his blood. Most astonishing to contem- 
plate, nearly the whole christian world, at this@say, practise eating 
the body of Jesus, in little bits of bread, and drinking his blood 
from the wine cup, at their sacred feasts; and nearly or quite half 
of them are required to believe and acknowledge, that the clergy 
have the power of transubstantiation, and do really convert the 
bread into the veritable body of Jesus, which was nailed to the 
cross, on Calvary, and which was raised from the dead and is now 
in heaven; and to convert the wine into that very blood which 
flowed from the side of Jesus, when the soldier’s spear was with- 
drawn from it. 

It may not be denied that it is practicable to change human 
flesh and bones into bread, and human blood into wine; but it 
has to be done by passing them through nature’s chemical labra- 
tory, instead of doing it by the presto-change operation of juggle- 
ry, as pretended to be practised by the heathenized christian priest- 
hood of ths present age. All human bodies which are committed 
to the earth, become analyzed, and their component gases rise from 
the tomb and pass into vegetable and animal organizations. By 
this process of nature flesh and bones may be made bread, and 
blood may be made wine; but there is no other way of doing it. 
Hence the miraculous power of transubstantiation, as pretended 
to be practised by the priests of Ceres and Bacchus, and as com- 
promising christian idolaters pretend to practise to-day, in imita- 
tion of their heathen prototypes, is a false pretence upon the face 
of it—an obvious, palpable and stultifying lie, the belief of which, 
at this day, is shamefully derogatory to the intellect of the age. 

The spirit of compromise manifests itself in all the features of 
religious orthodoxy. The founder of the christian religion and his 
immediate followers, did not worship at the shrine of Mammon, 
nor build for themselves Gods of stone, brick and mortar, as the 
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heaghen did. But their pretended successors of the orthodox 
christian faith, not only worship Mammon continually, by bowing 
to, smiling upon and acting the sycophant around those who pos- 
sess wealth, but actually make for themselves idols, in the shape of 
huge churches, at great expense, and decorate them, inside and 
out, in the most magnificent manner; and upon them they place 
their heart’s affections, looking upon them with feelings of devo- 
tional pride, and regarding them as means necessary to their souls’ 
salvation. 


Every church organization makes compromises continually with 
the prevailing vices. Men who amass wealth by selling intoxica- 
tion, madness, poverty and misery to his fellow man, thus bringing 
wretchedness ineffable upon mothers and children who might 
otherwise be blest with peace, plenty and happiness, are admitted 
as members of those religious organizations, and received into fel- 
lowship by the clergy and laity thereof, for the sake of the pew- 
rent and contributions to be collected from them, and the unit 
which said admission adds to their numbers. So with the man 
who keeps himself continually under the iufluence of strong drink. 
So with the usurer who avails himself of the necessities of the 
unfortunate, to extort three per cent. per month for loans. So 
with him who fills his coffers by monopolizing the fruits of labor 
and grinding the face of the poor. So with those whose gross 
animal natures, indurated hearts and unfeeling souls gloat over the 
wrecks of female loviliness, victimized by the indulgence of their 
licentiousness. All these the spirit of compromise admits freely 
to church-membership, and to center-tier, damask-cushioned seats, 
in the gothic structures of aristocratic orthodoxy; but poverty and 
crisp hair must s@&k some more humble’ place of worship, or take 
back seats in the galary or under the stairs. 


Another great field of operations for the spirit of Compromise, 
is that of national and state politics. Neither a nation nor an in- 
dividual can be justly censured for accepting, as a compromise, a 
right or privilege which could not be otherwise obtained, if no 
true moral or religious principle is involved in the sacrifice. Thus, 
when our revolutionary ancestors had exhausted all the resources 
of the colonists, in the struggle for national independence, and 
Britain herself became jaded and willing to enter upon negocia- 
tions for peace, they accepted compromises, rather than to hazard 
every thing they had fought for. They agreed not to arm their 
merchant vessels, but to submit to the right of search, and to the 
insolence of every fopling who was entrusted with the charge of a 
British cruiser, and who mignt choose to stop an American ship, 
on the high seas, to examine her papers and take away any part 
of her crew whom he might suspect of owing allegiance to Bri- 
tain. They agreed not to have any ships of war in their navy, of 
higher rate than forty-four guns. These humiliating compromises 
of national rights, were demanded by British arrogance, to secure 
to herself the supremacy of the nautical empire, against you 
American enterprize and prowess. They agreed that there should 
be no iron founderies established in this country, in which heavy 
ordnance could be cast. That which could not be furnished with 
what were termed half-furnaces, they must go to England for. 
These compromises, though required in the spirit of arrogance 
and injustice, were acceded to from a necessity whose imperative 
voice could not be disregarded, and no blame could attach to the 
conceding party. 

In due time, as the nation approached the estate of manhood, 
these humiliating and disgraceful compomises were wiped out by 


its military and naval prowess, and national freedom and indepen- 
dence were completed. But, whilst no blame attached for conces- 
sion which the condition of the country rendered unavoidable, 
there were virtual compromises of human rights, introduced into 
the constitution of the national government, which were inhuman, 
unchristian and ungodly, in their character, and damning in their 
ultimate consequences. 

Britain, in her all-compromising avarice, had followed the exam- 
ple of Portugal, in piratically seizing, abducting and selling into 
perpetual slavery, the unoffending sons and daughters of Africa, 
for the sake of the accursed pelf which would flow therefrom, into 
her treasury and the coffers of her citizens. She soon surpassed 
her infamous exemplar, iu the demoniac traffic, and pursued it till 
she filled all her West Inia and North American colonies with en- 
slaved victims of her avaricious Just and inhumanity. Thus was 
human slavery, that paramount curse of the nation, introduced in- 
to this country. Thus were the people of the Southern States 
supplied with slave labor, and compelled to adopt it, by legal en- 
actment of the mother country. Hence it is that the Southern 
people are greatly more to be commiserated than blamed, for the 
existence of physical slavery as a social institution. The people 
of the free North are justly entitled to all there is of American 
culpability, for the existence of that national shame and plague; 
for they compromised their moral integrity, humanity and religious 
principles—what they had—by giving free scope to their adven- 
turous spirit, in competing with England for the profits of their 
unhallowed enterprize, whilst the people of the South, who had 
neither necessity, taste nor qualifications for nautical adventure, 
took no active part in it, save to purchase and employ the stolen 
specimens of humanity, as they were required to do by law, till 
they became an absolute necessity. 


With these facts in view, much as we deprecate the existence of 
that great evil, we have never joined in the crusade of ultra aboli- 
tionists, against Southern slave-holders, sternly requiring of them 
to surrender to the demands of freedom and moral justice, all the 
property invested by their ancestors in human chaitels, whilst the 
heirs of those Northerners who stole and abducted those unfortu- 
nate people, hold fast that which their fathers received for them. 
Most gladly would we see a tax levied on all the property in the 
United States, including the slave property of the South, to pay a 
fair valuation for the redemption of those enslaved millions, and 
set them free; thus legitimately, humanely and justly wiping out 
that foul stain from our national escutcheon. 


The proper time to have freed the nation from this great curse, 
was at the formation of the national government. Then it was 
that provision should have and could have been made, for a pros- 
pective abolishment of physical slavery; for then it existed in all 
the States, or nearly all, and none could have justly complained 
of being injured by it. A provision was made to put a stop to 
the kidnapping and abducting slave trade, with a compromise at- 
tached, allowing it to be continued for twenty years longer. Vastly 
better would it have been if the objection made by some Southern 
members of the convention which adopted the national constitu- 
tion, to the proposition to fix upon a time for the abolishment of 
slavery, had been allowed to prevent, for the time being, the con- 
summation of the object for which the convention was organized. 
A second convention, in that case, would have saved the nation 
from the fate which now hangs over it—a revolution of human 
carnage, to which that, at the conclusion of which the nation was 
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born, will be as nothing in comparison. But, in their eagerness 
to consummate the proposed political union, those who favored 
the proposed prospective abolishment of slavery, compromised a 
God-inspired principle of action, and thereby sowed the seed of 
sectional strife, which has already reached the culminating point, 
and is ready to break out into anarchy and devastating war, from 
which, it is evident to our mind, there is no salvation for the 
American people. 

From the date of this original and fatal compromise in the 
organic law of the nation, the whole history of our national affairs 
is a history of debasing and criminal compromises. A State of 
the first geographical magnitude, with human slavery attached to 
it, was taken into the Union by a compromise between Northern 
and Southern representatives, in 1820: the latter gaining their 
point by conceding to the former a stipulation that a wilderness 
territory, away in the region of the Rocky Mountains, where civil- 
ized foot, except of trappers, had never trod, and never was 
expected to tread, should be kept sacred to human freedom. This 
apparently worthless concession was meanly and criminally accepted 
by the Northern compromisers, and another slave State, containing 
sixty-three thousand square miles of territory, was brought into the 
Union. Thus compromise followed compromise, the North always 
getting the worst end of every corrupt bargain, till the progress 
of internal improvements, all the result of free-state enterprize, 
carried civilization up to and into that far off wilderness territory, 
which the compromise of 1820 consecrated to eternal freedom. 


Then it was that the greedy eye of slavery prepagandism saw 
that the territory which it had contemtuously thrown to the North- 
ern compromisers, that they might use it as a vail of gauze for 
their treachery to the people whom they misrepresented, was about 
to become the residence of millions on millions of freemen, and to 
furnish a dozen or more free States, to become members of the 
Union. Immediately they set about compromising that compro- 
mise; and they set Virginia to seek out a compromising candidate 
for the Presidency, who could be induced to recommend the repeal 
of the compromise of 1820, and use all the influence with which 
the constitution invests the Chief Magistrate of the nation, to car- 
ry it through Congress. True to her trust, and anxious for a 
greater outlet for her sable progeny, slave-breeding Virginia hunted 
through the free States for a compromising traitor, and found one 
in the person of Franx Prercz, of New Hampshire. He bit at the 
bate, consented to be used, was elected and installed in office, all 
by the machinery of corruption, which, as we have before intima- 
ted, is the only evidence of progressive thought which has emana- 
ted from minds devoted to slavery propagandism, since the adop- 
tion of the national constitution. 


The farther history of this compromise, is too generally known 
to be rehearsed, and too revolting for a mind attuned to honor, 
truth and patriotism, to dwell upon. Suffice it to say, that this 
procuree of Virginia immediately set about the accomplishment of 
the purpose for which he was procured. He recommended the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise; urged it with all the eloquence 
he could borrow from another compromising traitor; excited the 
spirit of compromise in as many corrupt Northern representatives 
as could be successfully acted upon by executive influence; and 
the atrocious act of nullifying the Southern moiety of what was 
agreed to be a sacred and inviolate compact between the two sec- 
tions of the republic, was perpetrated. 

From the date of this most gross and daring violation of the 


conceded rights of the free States, the strife between freedom and 
slavery, for the mastery in Kansas, has waxed warmer and warmer, 
till blood has been shed. All this time, the national execu- 
tive, whose infamous corruption was the cause of all the 
trouble and strife, took the part of aggressive propagandism, and 
brought to bear, not only his official influence, but the powers of 
the government, against the success of freedom. So stands the 
case, and the prospect, to the true patriot, is ominous of the most 
fatal consequences. ‘This it is which makes the coming elec- 
tion the most important one that has ever taken place since the 
adoption of the present constitution, Upon the choice between 
the three candidates for the Presidency, hangs, as we think, the 
destiny of this Union, It is well understood that the candidate 
of the American party, has no more chance of success than if he 
had been born yesterday. It is, we think, a settled principle in 
American politics, that no man who has once been President of 
the United States, whether made such by popular suffrage, or by 
constitutional Japsed legacy, can ever reach that position again, 
through the ballot boxes. The question, then, remains to be set- 
tled: Shall the candidate favored by the administration, be elected ? 
If so, the worst consequences may be expected. We are truly 
sorry that we cannot excuse ourself from the duty of saying this 
much of truth on this subject; but we must not—dare not shrink 
from it. 

To return to religion, and to close this article, we find it neces- 
sary to say, that even among the Spiritual fraternity, we find a 
few lingerers who would fain make a compromise between Spirit- 
ualism and orthodoxy. They are willing to admit that the spirits 
of the departed do return and hold converse with their mortal 
friends; but they insist on bringing with them the entire collection 
of books designated as the word of God, by the Nicene Council, 
which books, by direction of Constantine, were bound up together 
and called “The Bible.” Itis not enough for such ones that Spirit- 
ualists admit that every true word contained in that volume, is the 
word of God; but they insist that the whole must be taken as 
such, even though it outrage common sense, ignore reason and 
philosophy , and give the lie direct to science. May God and the 
good angels hasten the day when the spirit of compromise shall 
be known no more in the family of man. 

For the Age of Progress. 
The Religious Demands of the Age. 


BY S. J. FINNEY. 


It has been well said that a man’s thought of God is the most impor- 
tant thing in his life. It is the great central idea of his theology and 
religion. Around it all his emotions cling. In all questions of duty, 
it is his last standard of appeal. This is as true of humanity as of in- 
dividual man. The institutions of nations, social, civil and religious, 
are only adjuncts of their great national ideas of God. When any ca- 
lamity seems about to fall upon a nation, its eyes are immediately rai- 
sed imploringly to heaven, for protection. The national idea of God 
ramifies throughout all its machinery, and gives both form and spirit 
to its enterprises. It is not going too far to say, with all human histo- 
ry at my back, that the character of a people may be seen and read in 
its God?sm. This is evident, if for a moment we look at the great na- 
tional religions ofthe world. In Mohamedan countries God—the idea 
of God—is not a Christian, nor a Brahman, nor an Indian, but simply 
a Mohamedan. In Christendom God is not a Mohamedan, but a 
Christian. In Persia God is a Persian. And so of all other great na- 
tional religions. 

Now what does all this mean? Why all this diversity and antago- 
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nism in the Godisms of the world? Is God Proteous-like, that he 
seems one thing in China, and another in Turkey, another still in Per- 
sia, and still another in Christendom? Christians tell us God is infinite; 
Mormons, Mahometans and Brahmans tell us the same. Whence then 
all this contradiction in the great national ideas of God? Christians 
tell us thas their idea alone is the true and infallible one. And all the 
other great sects assume the same for their respective Gods—or ideas 
of God. 

Now all these ideas cannot be truc as a whole, and it may turn 
out that all cannot be false as a whole; bui it is certain, that in 
part, some of them must be false, and I am quite confident that all of 
them are false in the less or more, and all of them are true in the less 
or more. But when we turn over the historic pages—bloody with re- 
ligious wars—and see grim ruin frowning on the the mouldering relics 
of ancient cities and empires fallen, neath the contentions of religious 
sects; when we see the plains of distant Turkey bleaching with the 
bones of slaughtered millions—Mohamedans and Christians, in a com- 
mon death, who fell victims bloody to devastation’s dreary shrine, while 
defending and attacking each other’s Godisms; when we behold priests 
in sacerdotal robes, condemning and burning at the stake his fellows, 
for entertaining a different idea of God from theirs; when we find, in 
short, the wide world over, that the great bone of contention among 
nations, has been their Godism; we ask in astonishment, what is to be 
done? What is the cause of all this devilish jargon? Is not God one 
and Infinite? Why then do men cut each other’s throats to defend 
God, and extend their ideas of him? What is the cause of all this 
difficulty? 

The explanation is simple and the remedy easy. ‘The cause of the 
whole difficulty exists in the fact, that men and bigots mistake their 
ideas—their thoughts of God—for God himself; and when once the 
idea becomes a matter of tradition, the authority of antiquity,—the 
dust of age—seems to the faratic, to sanction, to baptize, to make sa- 
cred the tradition of the “ Fathers,” and as a consequence, to demand 
an entire subjection of soul and body to the dictum of the tradition, 
thus slowly but surely developing the doctrine of the infallibility of 
books and dogmas. ‘To each religionist, he who does not believe is 
reckoned a heretic or a heathen, and so must be killed, or sent to expi- 
ate his crime in a spiritual hades. Hach sect aims at universal empire 
over the souls of men, and each defends itself as Divine. This is ever 
true of the several hundred Christian sects. This is the source of big- 
otry and intolerance among all sects. This sectarian spirit, thus engen- 
dered, judicially murdered Jesus, and for centuries bathed the green 
earth in blood. It is the same spirit in the Christian churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, which keeps up this constant jargon of con- 
tention. So long as men continue to mistake their puny thought of 
God, for God Himself, and to baptize that thought with the supposed 
attribute of infinity and infallibility, so long will the discordant howl 
of religious factions rend the skies. 


There is a great difference between a man’s religious sentiment and 
his thought of God—his conception of Infinite Divinity. The religious 
sentiment is spontaneous, loving, kind, holy and inspiring. It gives us 
the consciousness of God—of Goodness, of Infinite Love, Justice, 
Truth, Beauty. It does not give a comprehension of God, but only an 
apprehension of him— a consciousness of him Its function is, not to 
bound, describe, and circumnavigate Deity, but to feel, to love, to 
adore Him in measure as large as a finite soul. But a thought—a 
conception of God is only an attempt of a finite intellect to bound, 
to describe, to measure Divinity; and this thought therefore, being 
merely an jutellection of God, is always just the measure of the thinker 
—of the man—but in no instance is it an adequate idea of Divinity.— 
Now to mistake this conception of God for God Himself, is to take a 
finite thought for an Infinite reality. This Godism of men is the great 
stone of stumbling to the nations; and on its granite sides many great 
peoples have been broken. 


What can remove this prolific cause of war and wrong? Or must 


the nations still struggle on, amid the wreck of falling empires, the sack 
and conflagration of cities, the destruction of millions of nen, women 
and children on religion’s bloody altars? Shall men whose souls ought 
to be lit with the light of love and brotherhood, emit only the fires of 
hell, and of hate and rancorous malice full, grin, gibber and howl on 
the fields of death and desolation? Is there not some great central 
Principle around which the nations and sects can rally their bleeding 
millions, and over which the angel of Peace can unfurl the flag 
of universal Toleration? Is the Universe a grand failure? Are 
thrones and chains, and racks and gibbets, and blood-stained altars, 
and cowled and hooded priests, God’s engines of love and reconcilia- 
tion? Is blood the element of Love’s great baptismal fount, from 
which to sprinkle the nations with the flowers of peace and plenty? 
Ah no! O’er this sectarian jargon of contending religious factions, 
comes the calm clear voice of “Harmonial Philosophy.” It speaks 
trumpet-tongued to the battling nations: “Peace, be still.” “Put 
away your bloody rites and altars, pull down the black flag of sectarian 
piracy, unfetter the staves of mammon and of fear, and cease to war 
about your senseless creeds and mummeries.” A 

God is One—the Father of nations. Man is one—a Universal 
Brotherhood. “God knows no Mormon, Mabometan or Christian, but 
only humanity.” Christian: that Pagan brother of thine, bowing be- 
fore the crushing wheels of Juggernaut, is as honest, and as holy a wor- 
shipper of God as you, who in tne name of a murdered reformer, chew 
a little unleavened bread and sip a little wine; and is quite as sure of 
an immortal life of unending progress. Point me to a nineteenth cen- 
tury Christian who would yield up his life as an offering to God, or his 
cause. Christians may be more intelligent, but that Pagan brother is 
just as true to his light. The sentiment of God in that pagan’s soul is 
jast as divine as the religious sentiment of a christian, but it assumes a 
form of manifestation determined by the educational circumstances 
which surround it, and so does the christian’s. But all these external 
forms are only the signs of an internal sentiment, flowing into the outer 
life, like water into a vessel, and taking on the forms of its surroundings. 
In spirit, religion springs from the same, or from a homogeneous reli- 
gious nature, organic in humanity—not in Christians or Mahometans, 
as such. Religion is the sentiment of Divinity in humanity, and where 
humanity is, there will this religious sentiment show itself. I care not 
under what name it flows forth into outer form, whether Christian, 
Jewish or Mormon; I care not about its external symbols, the thing is 
the same in all. The recognition of this great principle alone can cure 
the wicked woes of sectarism. It contains a magic power to make 
men tolerant. I cannot, I will not believe that God does not inspire 
Mahomet and Plato, as well as Moses and Jesus. I cannot blaspheme 
“The Father” so much as to assume, like Christian churches, that 
God is not as much in the world to-day as when the lustful and covet- 
ous Jews butchered the defenceless Midianites and prostituted their 
beautiful virgins in the name of God. Universal Inspiration is written 
all over the constitution and course of things; and the Divine Life, 
Love and Beauty flow through all the veins and arteries in the Uni- 
verse. Inspiration—'tis the ever present past, the great inner reality of 
being, the Soul of Progress. 

But inspiration of nations takes on great national forms, and be: 
comes, therefore, in any given nation, the soul of all its institutions.— 
Its form of manifestation is determined by the great national organism. 
In Rome inspiration is Roman, in Greece Grecian, and in England En- 
glish; but whether in Rome, Greece or England, it is the same in prin- 
ciple and substance—it is Life, Power and Intelligence. The same 
great life pulse throbs in all and each. What matters it whether my 
nose is Roman or Grecian, or my cheek bones high or low, or my skin 
black or white; are not the heavens over my head, the earth beneath 
my feet, the vital air about me, and all to bless me with life and 
thought? Away with this “I-am-holier-than-thou -religion—for “it is 
a great lie. Itis the angel of death to the lower world. It burns 
“ heretics,” ‘damns the noblest reforms, turns heaven into a dungeon, 
and earth into the workshop of devils. i 
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Look over the world, reader, and tell me, what are the religious de- 
mands of the age. Are they not palpably these? A religion without 
sectarism or superstition, a God who isa Universal Father, and a hu- 
manity which shall be a united brotherhood. Such a religion is in the 
soul of every true man and woman, and to-day breaks through the dark 
‘pall of superstition, is borne on the wings of the wind, and heraled 
from the celestial world by myriads of angels of the “Great Harmonia.” 
The Genius of religious liberty has flown forever from the cloister and 
the cathedral, has forsaken the bloody altars of Sects, “ and sits upon 
the eternal hills, beckoning the natious to come up higher.” The black 
angel of death and decay flaps her dark wings above the church, the 
porch, the altars and the traditions of the past, and with horrid screech- 
ings, threatens the world with damnation. But her labors are vain.— 
The sun of freedom is tast rising on the world, and is even now tinging 
the tall tops of the mountains of oriental mythology with the beautiful 
promise of an age of “Peace” and joy. 

Let every true man and woman then, put shoulder to the wheel of 
Progress, and so aid the day along. 


Lecture by E. C. Dayton. 


MISS BROOKS, MEDIUM. 


When mind shall have arrived at the throue of reason, and shall 
bow in rational worship to its high and holy teachings, adoring, in 
true purity of feeling, the God of creation, and not the Deity of self- 
conception, then and then only, will the appreciative inculcations, 
handed down in volumes of untold wisdom, from the concealed and un- 
fathomable depths of the future, stand before a common humanity, a 
mighty Colosus of eternal truth, When all things in creation shall be 
appreciated, as Infinity itself, a complete and stupendous whole, then 
will be the time when the one great source of life and organic anima- 
tion, will be to each mind the one Living God of the Universe. When 
mind, by the processes of organic life and of a reciprocal nature, shall 
know its mighty and unbroken relation to the worlds constantly being 
formed and discovered in the space of infinitude, when the fixed laws 
of attraction and association are as strongly receptive to the finer at- 
oms of the sun as to the bright deific particles thrown from God's soul, 
and mind shall realize the vastness of the thought that man is the con- 
stitution of all the combined and legitimate elements recognised in all 
subordinate forma of being lower than himself, then will it be received 
that individuality is based upon the organic structure of gross materi- 
ality, and that spirit and matter, in all the wise economy of God's love 
and wisdom, can never be disconnected. 

That matter gives tangibility to being, and spirit indicates that by 
its powers of intelligence and comprehension, there exists a higher 
source of causation and intellectuality, mind, in the present age, so in- 
delibly wrought with the beauties of science, cannot deny. The vari- 
ous organic constructions, and the multiplicity of forms on the earth, 
are relatively held together by the infinite laws of attraction and asso- 
ciation, and while matter by its specific tendencies, constitutes the out- 
er form, or tangibility of form, the soul or spirit which animates each 
definite form of creation, elaborates the matter it acts upon into some 
object recognized as an individuality upon earth. Then if God is indi- 
vidualized not in the sense that man is, but is the centrestance of all 
life and existence, upon the same analysis of reasoning—upon the same 
essential hypothesis, the individuality of man cannot be destroyed or 
lose itself in something higher, as the mineral, vegetable and animal 
lose their identity in man. Man is an identified being on earth, and 
must essentially be identified beyond his existence materially; whether 
he inbabits a located heaven, or whether he exists in the spaces of im- 
mensity, or seeks some far off world, or lingers round the earth, where- 
ver he is, he must be an identified existence. And why? Simply be- 
cause, in all organic forms of being that now inhabit the earth, he, in- 
teriorly, is an image of his God, possessing an immutability of reason- 
ing, while instinct is the only faculty assigned the animal, and may lose 
itself into a higher understanding, as instinct also belongs to man; and 


we find nothing in life higher than man. Hence he cannot lose his in- 
dividuality, except in immortality. 

As God is positive to all else, so is man positive to all else in earth; 
and nothing can be higher than man. Le becomes the truly identified 
embryo of that source from which each faculty of the soul originated. 
The germ of being must first be individualized in gross material, be- 
fore itis capable of receiving higher developments, through the pro- 
cesses of nature or organic life. As vast and wonderous as are the 
bright constellations of worlds that adorn the midnight heavens; yet, 
in all their mysterious awe and magnificence, they but indifferently 
compare in magnitude and power with the universe of mind that throbs 
in one grand humanity, with the emotions of joy, or the emotions of 
discord which may follow the imperfections conceivable in the mind of 


human nature. 3 
Yet man is a responsible being, accountable by the laws of his own 


constitution, to those laws for every fiuite or infinite transgression; for 
as law governs the finite, correspondingly do infinite laws control the 
infinite part of man. All gross matter must evidently sometime be- 
come an ultimation of higher embodiments of development; and as the 
Spirit of man becomes transcendently beautiful, when immortalized, so 
must the infinite body of man become equally and correspondingly 
beautiful. God is Infinity and Kternity—the infinite whole and the 
eternal whole. Hence, as his creations are wholly and definitely gov- 
erned by law, they cannot suddenly change, nor even impuisively; but 
they are gradually and perhaps imperceptibly modified; and from this 
fact is the difference from the primal to the ultimate of any effect only 
and alone referable. And in the analyzation and generalization of na- 
ture and its laws and their effects, every form in existence is governed 
by an interior principle, and is rendered beautiful or deformed, accord- 
ing to the peculiar association of its inherent essence or qualities. 

The sun and the condensation of this globe, will lead the mind ana- 
logically to the bright understanding of the mighty elements of eter- 
nity that move harmoniously around their centres, throwing off matter 
that goes to sustain other bodies, but never lose their identity in all 
their infinite processes, but still roll on 'midst the bright galaxy of eter- 
nities, fhat in every atom of their being reveal a world of wisdom.— 
And through the successive modifications of the laws of organic life, 
and in every link of transition, we ever behold progress to be the ulti- 
mate destiny of every living existence; and through each association 
there is an imperceptible and inconceivab'e melody outroliing from ev- 
ery chamber of tke spirit life, which alone must be heard in its divine 
sweetness, by the soul of reason. 

If the speculations of man are not based upon reasou, they must 
perish and fall to crumbling ashes, like ancient Greece or Rome, who 
once stood before the world, arrayed in all the pomp and grandeur 
that earth could afford. They fell, and thus must perish all things not 
guarded by the soul of reason, and its guardian angel, wisdom. Earth 
has its spirit, as does the existence of man. It contained the original 
principle that is displayed throughout the immensity of space, con- 
trolling worlds and producing motion, animate and organic life and 
sensation, to be disseminated upon the surfaces of the earth, from the 
primal life of all breathing things to their proper ultimates. The great 
original mass of this world, in its first stages of chaotic development, 
and through all its ultimating processes of refinement, was a substance 
containing within its own burning deep, the embryo of its own beauty 
and perfection. It became impregnated by the virtue of its own laws, 
and was thus guided, controlled and perfected. And, in reasoning ana- 
lytically, from cause to cause, and their specific effects, we discover 
matter and motion to constitute the original condition of all the un- 
bounded creations, formed to fill up the vacuum of an undefinable 
space. No limits can be given to the inconceivabie extension of matter 
—no conception nor combination of conceptions, can conceive of its ap- 
pearance, for cause and effect are involved in one grand, universal mo- 
tion, undulating its own immensity, from the everlastingly infinite to 
the mightier spheres of beauty and perfection. The inconceivable ex- 
pansion of motion, is developing perpetually, worlds and forms, which 
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are indices of still higher and greater worlds and forms, in the infinite 
degrees of perpetual progression. Nothing in all the unlimited expanse 
of being is repulsed from the great Body or Infinite Centre, but are 
ever and indissolubly attracted toward its mighty existence; for matter 
and motion were launched from the soul of God, to the extremity of 
their own atmoopherieal circles, and to their boundaries of organic life. 
Power of an indefinable magnitude is manilested in planetary produc- 
tions, and the inimitable adaptation of every constellation, to the migh- 
ty source of their central motion, displays infinite and eternal goodness, 
power and wisdom. 

The proper adherence and natural obedience of these worlds, con- 
stantly coming forth from the bosom of space to the positive laws of 
cause and effect, each obeying the impetus given it, displays infinite jus- 
tice and harmony. And from the gradual condensation of light and 
heat incalculable numbers of worlds have been formed by the power 
of attraction and repulsion; and in the evolution of their own atmos- 
pheric motion and progression, gross matter escapes their mighty con- 
stitutions, and other worlds begin to animate other parts of immensi- 
ty. Each expands in power and contracts in volume, according to the 
law of acquired magnitude, ard are constantly drawing from all higher 
worlds matter still more refined and unparticled than is evolved from 
their primal conditions or developments. And power, wielding its 
mighty and energetic influence, co-eternal with the existence of matter, 
is breathing forth from its mighty pulsating bosom, unnumbered 
worlds, which are expanding through the regions of infinite space, to 
the boundless durations of eternity. And by the interchange of parti- 
cles and by the chemical association of atoms, each of itself possessing 
the positive and negative forces, attract their like affinity and repulse 
those atoms grosser than the constituents of their own natures. And 
as God is the focal point of all circumferences, and of existence, there 
extends from himself to the lowest object in life, an unbroken chain of 
eternal progress, and a concentration of causes and effects, which he 
alone is capable of conceiving. Hence the human mind is absolutely 
incompetent to conceive of infinity: and when it goes off in its wildest 
researches for truth, plunging into the indefinable ocean of futurity, 
infinity vibrates nor echoes no response to the thoughts of man, and he 
never can have an adequate conception of eternity. 

The human world can give Infinity no signification; but as the hu- 
man mind is a composition of the refined and perfected particles of all 
else existing, it can soar off and explore and infinitely associate with 
things of a noble nature, lofty and dignified in their existence as are 
the qualificetions of mind. It is then seeking its equilibrium, and is 
striving to pass from its existing insulated state to some unknown, yet 
attractive habitation among the avenues and chambers of an immor- 
talized being. And man, when he becomes wholly immortal, and has 
passed from earth to heaven, is not capable of reproduction, for the 
animal part of his being remains with the earth, but the immortal germ, 
pure and holy, hath gone hence, to live and breathe the fragrance of 
heaven's tropic skies; and man seeks his associative developments 
through his immortal existence, but cannot reproduce his kind, save in 
the gross material; and when this becomes merged into something 
more refined, man becomes immortal. While the body fades, the soul 
renews its youth; and in the innumerable classifications made of effects 
in the outer world, the different sciences that have been created upon 
guppositive and an unwarrantable hypothesis, and the extreme oppo- 
sites in nature, such as light and darkness, life and death, should all be 
impressed distinctly upon the understanding, as being governed by im- 
mutable law, and not upon the notions of @ partial God. 

For even one single human mind, in ils powers of comprehension, 
conception and understanding, surpasses all computation, and its revo- 
lution is governed by eternal laws, and while in the gross material body 
will continue to reproduce and re-create new existences of supreme ex- 
cellence, ard refined and exalted states of material perfection, until it 
becomes ths very essence of immortal life. Aud God shows no par- 
tiality; for each mind being controlled by interior laws, must, according 


to its adherence to those laws, receive its power of understanding, and 
of right, justice, and equality; and if there is any difference in the 
strength and magnitude of the intellect, the difference is alone attribu- 
table to the Jaws of God, and does not indicate a constituted partiali- 
ty of his mighty being, overflowing from every labyrinth and chamber 
of an uncontracted infinitude, with his love and eternal beneficence.— 
And if mind cnuld understand one atom it could comprehend a globe, 
for the laws governing and actuating their motions and revolutions, 
if understood, can as easily control infinity as one atom of matter 
moving on in motional degrees and orders, to its final ultimate. And 
in all the processes of the soul of life—God—or in the body of life — 
nature—there is no unjustt absorption, no unequal association, and no 
annihilation of one existence to supply the selfish purpose of another; 
but all through nature, there is one grand universal melody rolling in 
richest undulations from the pulses of God’s being, down, down through 
the throbbings of archangel existences, until the one grand and holy 
diapason reaches man, and then vibrates his soul with tones of richer 
sweetness and ends in the one glad and immortal note in the octave 
bars of progression Harmony. 

And yet in the calm tranquility of heaven, and in the divine emana- 
tions of immensity, there is another proud and holy strain, rolling in 
ocean wavelets, through the economy of nature, and wields its power 
on the undefiled altar of Liberty, where the soul of life cries for its 
sympathy, and as down, and down the incense comes, humanity cateh- 
es the inspiration, and on its own gilded walls of peace and liberty êm- 
blazons the holy strain in the characters of eternity, and the last lin- 
gering trace ends in the eternal attribute of God — of Man — Justice. 
And in the elemental changes of nature, even the muttering and dis- 
tant thunder, the lightning’s fiery glance, the rain-drop’s pearly dew, 
the sun-shine’s reflectionin the waters, and the ocean’s heaving breast, 
the rivulet’s prattling melody, and all heaven, yea, eternity itself breaks 
forth in one high andholy deific strain, rolls feelingly along the chain of 
lifn, penetrates the midnight sky, shatters to atoms the empire of false 
speculations, and ends in one noble and undimmd national and reli- 
gious truth — THE LIBERTY or THE SOUL. 


Truly, E. C. Dayton. 


From the London News, June 12. 
Late Scene in the United States Senate in an English 
point of View. 


The march of events in the United States is almost as important 
and ought to be almost as interesting, to Englishmen as to Americans. 
In the demestic politics of the States we possess the key to the foreign 
policy of the government, and the mystery of the insults offered to 
England solved by the graver wrongs offered to the elite of the Amer- 
ican nation by the government, or under its connivance. Therefore it 
is that we have been anxious to keep the facts of the struggle about 
Kansas before the eyes of our readers, and for the same reason we now 
lay before them a brief narrative of a series of incidents which may 
not impossibly issue in a dissolution of the Union. Snch a dissolution 
has been the occasional threat of many an angry State or disappointed 
party since the great nullification conflict, a quarter of a century ago; 
but the case of Massachusetts, of which we are now speaking, is wholly 
unlike that of passionate South Carolina. Massachusetts, the leading 
State of the Union, would no more hear of a dissolution of the Union 
twenty years ago than England would hear of restoring the Stuarts or 
setting up a republican government; and gradual has been the approach 
to the verge of such dissolution, and very stringent must have been 
the force of circumstances which could bring the foremost, the most 
intelligent and the most staid of the group of States into such a po- 
sition. 

About eighteen years ago, a clergyman from New England, a citi- 
zen from Massachusetts, was settled at St. Louis, Missouri: Having 
denounced, by his missionary press, the denial of Justice in a case of 
burning a négro alive, which prevented the murderers being brought to 
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eal, ie was driven out of the State, alter his press and types had been 
thrown into the Mississippi. On the opposite bank of the river, at 
Alt6n} Ilinois, which was not a slave State, he established his press 
again. ‘I'here he remained, through many scenes of violence, quiet and 
inoffensive, but continuing to publish his paper. At length, after his 
press had been destroyed three times, he was shot; and it has been 
customary from, that day forward to call Lovejoy the first martyr in 
the cause which is now approaching its crisis. Dr. Channing, as soon 
as the murder was known in Massachusetts, headed the citizens of Bos- 
ton in a requisition to the municipal authorities for the use of Faneuil 
Hall—the old “ Cradle of Liberty,” as it has been called since the 
Revolution—for a public meeting, on occasion of Lovejoy’s murder, in 
defense of the press. The authorities refused the use of the Hall, on 
the ground that public sentiment was opposed to such a meeting as was 


“proposed. This stirred Dr. Channing to such a remonstrance as sham- 


ed the leading citizens to action, and the same requisition, bearing an 
immense mass of signatures, was presented again, with success. Very 
critical the occasion was; and there were moments when the friends of 
constitutional rights feared that all was lost and that liberty of the 
press, and all the liberties that are implicated with it, would be sacri- 
ficed to dread of political dunger on the one hand, and the cupidity of 
the merchants on the other. To Dr. Channing's low voice and quiet 
manner were opposed the loudness and the blustering of the Attorney 
General of the State, who seemed. to carry the waverers with him in 
his denunciations of the press as troubler of the relations of the North 
and the South, and all seemed lost, when a very young man made his 
first great speech—the first of aseries to which no other American ora- 
tory cau compare. Mr. Wendell Phillips,;whose name is becoming more 
important to England every day, was a young citizen of good proper- 
ty aud good family; and he obtained a hearing at once, and roused 
others to support the right, so that it finally prevailed. Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, has for many years been the leader of the disunion party, fore- 
going all the usual aims of republican ambition, rather than take the 
oath of allegiance to the Federal Constitution, which countenances 
slavery, and is therein in direct opposition to the Constitution of his 
own State. Sooner than others, the disunion leaders saw that uncon- 
stitutional laws like the Fugitive Slave Law and the Nebraska bill, 
must be carried through the compromises of the Constitusion; and 
they took their ground in good time, so that if others had joined them, 
the final collision and disruption of the Union might have been 
avoided. 

Among the hearers at that critical meeting was a law student, the 
favorite pupil of Judge Story—Mr. Charles Sumner, whose name is 
just now the label of the cause throughout the United States. Mr. 
Sumner lived for some time in London, and travelled extensively in our 
country. He made many friendships among us, and the selection of 
him as a victim of Southern violence is perhaps a fortunate circum- 
stance, as the personal sympathy of many Englishmen will necessarily 
quicken their comprehension of American politics, in which Mr. Sum- 
ner is so deeply concerned. 


This gentleman’s conclusion as to the right method of action was not 
the same as Mr. Phillip’s, though their advocacy of their common 
principles was equally earnest. Mr. Sumner decided for political ac- 
tion, and entered Congress as a leader of the Free Soil party. Hehas 
for some time been one of the Senators from Massachusetts; the hon- 
est, plain spoken Abolitionist, Mr. Wilson, being the other. 


The agitation caused in Boston and the rural districts by the en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave Law in Burn’s case, so far brought 
the citizens to the point of practical action, that they passed the Per- 
sonal Liberty law, and are abiding by it, in opposition to all threats. 
The aid they have given to the free settlers in Kansas is well known; 
and the completest exposure of the betrayal of Kansas by the Presi- 
dent and his creatures, that has yet been made is to be found in the 
speech in the Senate of Mr. Sumner. Out of that speech has arisen 
the new crisis, which so fills every American mind, that the whole pack- 


ets of letters and newspapers by f° last mail, contain ino apike what- 
ever of the quarrel with England. Mr. Sumner’s specch was lond and 
exhaustive. The reports given of it in the American papers vary 80 
widely, that it is impossible to judge whether it, waa, or whether it was 
not offensive in its personalities. If it was, this is a new feature in Mr. 
Sumner’s oratory; and there is a strong presumption that it was not, in 
the fact that, while addressing a hostile auditory for two days, he was 
not once called to order. Mr. Butler, a Senator from South Carolina, 
came in for his share of Mr. Sumner’s reply and accompanying censure. 
A consultation was held by some Southern Representatives the night 
after Mr. Sumner’s speech, to decide how he should be punished and 
silenced, and it was under the direction of this clique that a member 
of the other house, Mr. Brooks, a nephew of Mr. Butler, took up Mr. 
Butler's quarrel—not by sending a challenge to Mr. Sumner, but by 
twice waylaying him on his way to the Senate Chamber, and finally 
attacking him there when he was incapable of self-defence. Mr. Sum- 
ner was writing at his desk, which was fixed to the floor, and he was 
also confined by the weight of the Senatorial arm-chair—he was alone 
in that part of the room, unarmed, in every way unprepared, when his 
enemy came behind him, and, without a word spoken, struck him vio- 
lently on the head. Mr. Sumner sprang up with such force as to tear 
up the fastenings of his desk, but he fell unconscious, and was beaten 
as he lay till the person who mounted guard over his assailant, was 
pushed aside, and the assailant himself overpowered. Mr. Sumner will 
not die of this. He is pronounced out of danger; but if he had died 
on the spot, the wrath of his State could not have been greater than 
itis. It will not be appeased by the conduct of the authorities at 
Washington, whose partiality in favor of the assailant, Brooks, is evi- 
dent enough. 


Mr. Seward moved for a committee of inquiry into this breach of 
Senatorial privilege, and the committee could not, of course be refused; 
but Mr. Seward is not on it, nor any other Northern man, who can be 
supposed ro have any bias against the South. The Washington mag- 
istrate saw no occasion for committing Brooks to prison, or for even 
taking bail for his appearance. Throughout Massachusetts, and a great 
part of New England, public meetings were immediately called. The 
first Boston meeting, instant and spontaneous, is very striking. Dr. 
Channing has been long in his grave, but the white-haired old Dr. 
Beecher, Mrs. Stowe’s father, was there to open the meeting with pray- 
er—according to the old custom of the State. To us the most im- 
pressive fact is that the general cry of this and the great subsequent 
meeting, composed of citizens of all politics and religion, all professions 
and parties, was for Wendell Phillips, the Abolitionist and disunion 
leader. All his speeches are splendid; and it may be imagined how 
this one will work. The situation of disunion, virtual before, will ere 
long become actual and recognized. ‘The sentiment of the first meet- 
ing may be briefly expressed in the words of one of the speakers— 
“The blood of this Northern man, who had dared to stand up in the 
Senate of the United States under circumstances that would have 
discouraged a man of less ardor, less enthusiasm, and less courage— 
that blood now stains the Senate floor, and not all the waters of the 
Potomac can wash it out.” A prodigious meeting was held in Faneuil 
Hall the evening before the departure of the last mail; and the next 
will bring detailed accounts of the proceedings and of Mr. Phillips 
speech. The New England Annnal Convention was to take place the 
week after; and it may be confidently predicted that it will be more 
like the conventions of Washington's days than any that bave been 
held since. Meantime this quarrel puts out of sight and out of mind 
the quarrel with England, and the Presidents's purpose in aggravating 
that dispute will be so far baffled. Every man is repeating to himself 
and his neighbor that the blood of their representative now stains the 
Senate floor, and not all the water of the Potomac can wash it out.— 
The next thing said is, that there is nothing for it but the discomfiture 
of the slave policy or separation from it, add that this would be the 
upshot, whetlier now or ten years hence. 
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Buffalo Harmonial Conference. 


Brother T. G. Forster having returned from his tour of recu- 
peration, as we announced in last weeks issue, our much esteemed 
celestial friends, Smrru and Dayton, returned with him to Town- 
send Hall rostrum, and once more made the ears tingle anc the 
hearts glad of many hundreds, with the voice of their medium, 
and with their own sublime ideas, logic and philosophy. 

In the afternoon, Professor Dayton took for the subject of his 
lecture, Acts X—34. “Then Peter opened his mouth and said: 
Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons.” Be- 
fore taking up this subject, the Professor gave the Buffalo Spiritual 
fraternity something of a scorching for letting their circles go down 
and falling into apathy, because their public media were absent. 
When he got through with this duty, he took up the above sub- 
ject, and handled it with his usual ability and eloquence. Indeed, 
we do not remember of hearing him speak with greater power. 
We cannot pretend to give even an inkling of the discourse; for 
we have neither the room nor ability to do it any kind of justice. 

In the evening, Mr. Samira took for the subject of his discourse, 
1 Sam. XV—82, (latter clause.) “And Agag said: Surely the 
bitterness of death is past.” 

We have heard Mr. Surrn, a great many times, both in the 
body and out; but we think we never heard him lecture, or preach, 
more ably than he did on this occasion. He set the voice of the 
medium—as Professor Dayton said he would—at a lower key than 
usual; because the friends of the medium had expressed alarm 
lest his lungs should be injured. The spirits themselves had no 
such fear; but they respected the feelings of those friends, and 
wished to make them harmonious. Having so keyed his voice 
that it would completely fill the hall and make every syllable audi- 
ble to the most distant ear, he proceeded with his subject, till he 
got to a point where the transition from this to the spirit life, 
which is termed death, came in naturally; then he referred to the 
removal of our departed friend, Srspxen Duprey, when he be- 
came thrillingly eloquent and meltingly pathetic. He dwelt at 
some length on the virtues of the man; gave a description of the 
manner in which he met that which would once have been, to 
him, truly “the king of terrors;” and then made an appeal to the 
audience to so regulate their lives as tothus meet the change when 
it comes, which seemed to be irresistible. He then appealed to 
the sympathies of parents, in behalf of their children, urging them 
in the most feeling manner, to save their young minds from the 
fatal poison of religious error; to teach them that their business 
here was not to spend their lives in brooding over the fact that 
they must some day, leave the earth and go to heaven; that their 
business is to attend to the affairs of this life; to act well their 


part whilst here; to do all the good in their power to their fellow 
man, and to so regulate their lives as, to secure to themselves and 
all connected with them, the greatest, possible amount of happiness 
in this world, and happiness in the second state of existence would 
be a necessary result, without their care or concern. 

The audience in the afternoon was not large; nor will it ever 
be large, as long as the commencement of the meeting is kept at 
the present untimely hour. In the evening the hall was crowded 
with a highly intellectual audience; and we were pleased to see it 
have the old-fashioned appearance. 


The Byron Grove Meeting. 


A goodly number of us Buffalonians, led by our standard bearer 
T. G. Forster, started on the Central track, on Friday, at 5 P. 
M., for Batavia, where we intended to stay all night, and start for 
Byron early on Saturday morning. We arrived at Batavia, found 
brother and sister W1ut1AM Prase, who took the whole posse of us 
home with them, fed us bountifully, (found us capital feeders) en- 
tertained us with their agreeable company and conversation, till 
“That hour of night’s black arch, the key-stane,” and put us to 
bed. Early the next morning we were lo arise, take breakfast, be 
loaded into a carryall and proceed to the Grove. We awoke at 4; 
looked at the window and saw daylight; listened for foot-steps 
and heard the rain pouring down most profusely. What to doin 
this case we were at a loss, for a while, to determine. At length 
we remembered reading, in a little book, when we were about as 
little as the book, how the people did in Spain, under similar cir-, 
cumstances; and we concluded to let it rain. 


After arriving at this decision, we turned over, shut both eyes 
and commenced a kind of artificial snooze, which soon ultimated 
into the natural and genuine article. The next time we awoke, 
the clock had just finished striking seven, and the rain was just 
rounding off the ninth shower We thought about the Grove 
meeting, and felt sympathy for the trees, who, we were persuaded, 
were all in tears for our absence and their loneliness. About this 
time we heard the music of coffee cups and other table utensils, 
which reminded us how necessary it was for us to be ready to take 
an even start, at the breakfast table, with those artists of our com- 
pavy who pitched into the fancy and staple viands, with such an 
irresistible will-power, the evening before. We received the sug- 
gestion favorably, and soon found ourself ready for the onset. The 
breakfast, teming and steaming from the kitchen, was brought 
upon the table, which proved to be a very pleasant subject of dis- 
cussion; and although there were four sides to the question, there 
was no disagreement, and the matter at issue was speedily and 
satisfactorily settled. 

All this time, be it understood, the clerk who kept the shower 
tally had to keep using his chalk, for they kept chasiag each other 
through field and forest, so that the rear of one would scarcely 
disappear before the artillery of another would announce jts near 
approach. But we cared nothing for the rain that was falling, as 
long as we held the rein of our equanimity, and harmony reigned 
in our little circle, which was made still more harmonious and more 
pleasant, by the arrival, between showers, of the bone and sinew 
of Spiritualism, in Batavia, in the person of sister WALKINSHAW, 
who is a speaking and healing medium of much power, and whom 
nature, or her kind angels, have blest with great interior beauty. 
We held almost as many circles as there were showers; and our 
friend from the interior world—Professor Daytox—if not aicon- 
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stant companion, made us many visits. We presume, however, 
that he finds it necessary to dart away as soon as he gets done 
speaking; for, considering the amount of labor which he does, it 
is necessary to husband his time. Indeed, if he be really the au- 
thor of all the bad philosophy and trashy nonsense which purport 
to come from him, through a thousand partially developed media, 
he must be not only ubiquitous, but omnipresent. 

There comes Ann with her eyes and mouth both laughing 
with good nature and gladness. She comes to call us to dinner} 
and she acts as if she would be glad to prepare feasts for hundreds 
instead of tens. Happy girl—she is treated as a sister, instead of 
being regarded as a mere machine; and there is no wonder that she 
incurs papish anathemas by giving her heart to Spiritualism. Well, 

_ we here is another mountain to be removed; but, thank our stars, we 

Shave plenty of faith, and are not at all backward about works, 
wheu the employment is of this character. Do pass the butter to 
Tommy—he has only had it five times. Bless the fellow, what a 
fine open countenance he has, where subjects of discussion are so 
rich, fresh and aromatic. 

It is two o’clock—the last shower has just finished pattering its 
march against the window panes—the wind has torn itself loose 
from the Southwest—the Sun has found a breach in the canopy of 
vapor to show his baight countenance through, and all nature 
seems as joyous as Ann. It is now too late to go to the grove 
meeting. Tommy must be on Townsend Hall rostrum to-morrow; 
and we must away in the five o’clock train. One more circle first 
—now for the team. Good by, dear sister and-brother P.; and 
may your dairy and your hearts long continue to overflow as they 
now do, with the milk and butter of materiality and of human 
kindness, 


Mr, Redman, the Test Medium. 


We can now speak from our own knowledge, and assure our 
readers that this gentleman is the best test medium that has ever 
visited this city. Nor will we hesitate to say, that no man or 
woman who visits his room with a sincere desire to know the 
truth, can go away a skeptic in relation to spiritual presence and 
manifestations. We do not, of course, expect determined skep- 
tics to acknowledge their convictions ingenuously. Such is not 
their purpose. But men and women of candor, who come to 
investigate, will, we think, bear testimony to the truth of what 
we say. 

Mr. R. will visit Cincinnati before ret urning home. 

Obituary. 


The following has been handed to us by the surviving partner 
of the lady whose spirit has passed to its celestial home. This is 
another evidence of the joy which the immediate prospect of 
what we call physical death, brings to the true spiritualist, as a 
foretaste of heaven. Mourning for departed friends when they 
pass out of the physical form, will soon become an obsolete idea. 


Gone Home. 


The spirit of Enma WiEanor, wife of Dr. W. Q. Mansfield, of this 
city, departed hence on the 12th inst., a confirmed believer in the spir- 
itual religion, and with the full essurance that the termination of her 
career on earth was only the commencement of a life immortal. 

Death had no terrors for Ewxa, and she met it calmly and quietly, 
assuring her friends that her absence would not be of long duration, as 
she should return as soon as conditions would permit, to demonstrate 
the truth of her convictions, and to cheer and console those who 
mourned her departure. 


Emma was a medium of moderate development, through whom many 
interesting communications have, from time to time, been received; and 
her idea of the change called death is accurately set forth by the poet 
in the following truthful lines: 

« Why, what is death, but life 

In other forms of being? life without 

The counter attributes ef man; the dull 

And momently decaying frame which holds 

The etherial spirit in, and binds it down 

To brotherhood with brutes? There’s no such thing 
As death: what’s called so is but beginning 

The eterna] round of change.” 


A few weeks previous to Emma’s departure, and as nearly as can be 
ascertained, the very last time she sat in a circle, she was made the me- 
dium of the following communication addressed to herself. Friends 
who were present say it was written off hurriedly, and without premed- 
itation. Certain it is, however, Emma was not a poet, and if she had 
been, it is hardly likely she would have sung her own death song— 
Whence, then, its origin? Emma declared it was spiritual. 


Child of earth, to thee I bring 
A message from the sky: 

To some it were ot sad import, 
And tears would dim the eye. 


But well I know thy gentle soul 
Will never start nor fear, 

To krow thy work is done on earth, 
And done thy life’s career. 


*Tis true thy birth-place was on earth, 
But here thou canst not stay; 

Disease has marked thee for the grave, 
And soon thou’lt pass away. 


Then borne along ’midst seraph throng, 
Thou’lt soar to mect the prize, 

On pinions bright, through realms of light, 
To mansions in the skies. 


There, planted in a genial clime, 
Thou’lt never droop nor fade, 

But eves bloom in that sweet home, 
Where love all souls pervade. 


Those friends so dear, though thou must leave, 
In memory thou wilt bear; 

At dewy morn and shady eve 
They'll be thy constant care. 


And when their life draws near its end, 
And they must leave the form, 

Thy spirit o’er their couch will bend, 
And ward off death’s alarm. 


With thee they’ll wing their upward flight, 
Above yon starry sky, 

To thy blest home of peace and light, 
Where evil ne’er comes nigh. 


For the Age of Progress, 
The Davenport Mediums. 


Bro. Arsro:— While stopping in your city I have been very much 
gratified, instructed, and highly entertained by the kind and friendly 
reception which I have every where met from the good friends of Buf- 
falo, and the memory of these kindnesses will go with me ever. But 
I have been especially and very agreeably entertained by the spirits, 
through Miss Brooks, and the Davenrorts as mediums. The perfor- 
mances through these mediums are perfectly overwhelming and convin- 
cing. No scepticism can long stand before them. The manifestations 
at Mr. Brooxs’s are astonishing. ‘The performances of “F'rzp” on the 
piano, are startling, and I cannot even attempt in this short article to 
describe them. 

But my especial object in writing this, is to bring before your read- 
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ers, the Davenports, as media. Often away the past week I have sat 
with them and have put them to all sorts of tesis, not one of which 
has failed. On the first evening, tl.e visitors took their seats around a 
large room, close to the wall, the boys being in their chairs in the 
center at a table. ‘Ibe instant the lights were blown out the tin trum- 
pet which stood on the table was violently seized, strack upon the 
table, and then upon the floor near my feet; and while near me, so near 
that I took hold o: it, “Jonny Kine” spoke to me, and then like light- 
ning darted back, tothe table. All this did not occupy over three 
seconds. Lights were called for, and the boys were securely tied with 
ropes, with their hands behind them, to their chairs—feet and legs, 
then were tied fast together, aud ail fastened to the table. | In this 
situation no mortal being could stir from his seat. . When all was ren- 
dered perfectly secure, the lights were again blown out, and instantly 
the trumpet, as belore, was taken up, went like lightning to various 
ipersons in the room, and in the air before them, so near as to be taken 
hold of, held conversation with persons in the body. 

At length it. came to me, and touching me gently on the knee, said: 
“ Finney I want to talk to you—put the trumpet to your ear.” I did 
so, and the voice, plainly and distinctly said, “ will you go down to 
Seneca street, aud attend a circle to night after this is closed?” 1 re- 
plied, I will. Now, I took hold of the trumpet, and I know that no 
mortal hand brought it to me. Time and again did it start from the 
table and darting to one side or other of the room, stop suspended, for 
an instant in the air, and while all the boys were speaking in their 
chairs, pass to the table, so as to make sure of no deception, would this 
trumpet hold conversation with individuals, on various topics. Several 
times it came to me and talked. Several times a hand—when all in 
the room were holding each other’s hands, came and seizing mine, shook 
it heartily, patted me on the, cheek and head, and gently pulled my 
hair; and this too when all the persons in the room were secured by a 
cord running through their button-holes, and keeping them in their 
seats. 

“ Jouxy Kine” bas lately commenced a new series of experiments, 
he calls for eight bottles of ginger pop, which being set upon the 
table, with the hands and feet of the media ticd uncomfortably fast 
and tight, he proceeds to uncork with a knife, previously placed there 
for the occasion unopened, and which he, after dpening it himself, whets 
on the edge of the table, and then cuts the strings, and pop goes the 
corks. He then “drinks” up the pop (disipates it in the air) and rolls 
the bottles on the floor. A light is struck, and the bottles are found 
empty, and no pop spilled, or to be found any where. In one case 
“ Jonny” brought the pop to the company, and bade us pass it round, 
which we did—drinking “ Josny’s” health. Here is a fact for our 
scientific men. Let them tell what becomes of the pop, when placed 
beyond the reach of mortal hands. 

On Sunday evening last this fact took place. Other manifestations 
still more astonishing if possible, teok place while the media were fast 
in their chairs, “ Jonny” took a tangible form, and with his hands pat- 
ted us on our knees, faces and heads, and shook hands with us, and all 
the time talking and joking with us. Articles about our persons— 
such as watches, pocketbooks, &c., were taken from some of the com- 
pany without their knowledge, and when called for, a light was struck, 
and they were found on the floor at a distance from their owners.— 
Time and language both fail me to describe the wonderful and astoun- 
ding phenomena attending the Davenrorts. Three or four instruments 
are carried over our heads at once in different parts of the room, and 
voices at the same time are heard from the trumpet, which is constant- 
ly darting about. Before I attended these manifestations, I was very 
skeptical about “dark circles,” but that scepticism is gone to the winds. 
I advise all sceptics to go and satisfy themselves. I know the Daven- 
PORTS are genuine media, and I fearlessly take my stand as their defen- 
der whenever and wherever assailed unjustly. i hope they will travel, 
and especially do I want them to go to Milwaukie and other western 
towns. SELDEN J. FINNEY. 
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“ AS A MAN FHINKETH. SO ISi BE.” 
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Man must have within himself the standard by which to estimate, 
try, measure and interpret that which flows into’ his understanding; and 
everything thus estimated, tried, measured and interpreted, is tovhim 
according to his standard. wus TE 

Man can form no true idea of any existence without the true stand- 


ard within his own conscious being by which to fashion such idea.— ' 


Talk to the blind man of light, color, or any other form of existence 
which must reach the consciousness through the sense of sight, and you 
must forever fail of conveying to him a true idea, or of awakening in 
his mind a true perception of such existence, simply because he has not 


within his consciousness the standard by which to interpret your lan- 


guage. He may have a standard of his own, according to which he 
may fashion his ideas; but his standard cannot be the true one, because 
he has never had a consciousness of light and colors. 

The same would be true in respect to the deaf man. Having never 
had a conscious perception of sound, he has no standard within his 
consciousness by which he can interpret language representing musical 
harmony, discord, etc. 

The man who never possessed the faculty of taste or smell, could by 
no possible external means be made to understand the true significance 
of sweet, sour, bitter, and the like, because he lacks the standard by 
which to try, measure, or interpret the meaning of such terms. The 
same is true of every physical sense and perception, 

Now, unless a man has this standard within himself, by which to 
translate existence into his understanding, faith or belief cannot supply 
the deficiency. The blind man, hearing people talking about light and 
color, may believe that there are such things as light and color, but 
such belief does not make known to him the truth of such existences; 
it does not add one particle to his understanding, nor does it in the 
least degree qualify him for perceiving it when his eyes shall be cpen to 
perceive it. So far as he had formed erroneous ideas respecting light 
and color, before having a conscious perception of them, will those er- 
roneous ideas be an embarrassment to him. 

In the descriptions of physical objects, we often designate them by 
their color, or some other quality addressing the eye—as the color of 
the eyes, the hair, the complexion, the color of the forest; the spark- 
ling brilliancy of the diamond, the transparency of glass, water, the 
brightness of the sun, the silver light of the moon, the twinkling of the 
stars, etc. The blind man, notwithstanding all his faith in light and 
color, not having the conscious standard by which to form true ideas 
of them, forms false ones, and those false ideas give complexion to eve- 
ry other into which the idea of light and color enters. Now, if the 
time ever comes when his eyes are to be opened, so that a true percep- 
tion can be had of these things, he will not be able to distinguish them 
by his first or blind faith; he will be obliged to learn anew, what is 
white and what is black, what is red and what green, and he will then 
learn that faith without understanding is of little value. 

I am sent to school to learn mathematics, and my teacher puts into 
my hands a book of propositions to be committed to memory, and of 
problems to be solved. Instead of commencing within the range of my 
ucderstanding, and teaching me to take things or truths which I do 
understand, and put them together, and deduce, to me, new truths, thus 
leading me on step by step, my teacher tells me to read the problems, 
and that no matter whether I understand them or not, I must look to 
the answer and have faith to believe that they are correct. How much 
faith must I have in those answers to make me a good mathematician? 
How long would it take for such a course of study to qualify me to be- 
come a scientific engineer, or a competent professor? 

It cannot be difficult for any one to perceive that faith in a fact or 
truth, cannot properly supply the perception of that fact, or an under- 
standing of that trath—that without such perception or understanding, 
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faith is of no value. Men may have faith as to the existence of facts 
and truths; but existence is one thing, and a perception or understand- 
ing of that existence is quite another. 

_ Ibis « principle of mental action, that whatever is presented to the 
mind for consideration, if it make any impression thereon, must take 
some form under which to be contemplated. No material object can be 
named without creating some kind of an image in the mind, If I speak 
of a city, with its streets, parks, public buildings, and private dwellings, 
immediately the image of a city is created in the minds of those who 
hear; and if there are ten thousand present to hear, there will be ten 
thousand different images of such city in those minds. 

_ If I speak of a personage, every mind at once forms some idea of 
the appearance of that personage, and he is contemplated under that 
imaginative form. If I speak of his size, the shape of his head, the 
color of his hair, etc., the image will be modified to suit the descrip- 


tion. 
If I present a truth ora doctrine for consideration, every mind wish- 


ing to consider it must first form some understanding of it, and must 
consider it according to the idea thus formed. My idea must become 
their idea, and my understanding must become their understanding, 
before they can perceive the truth as I perceive it, or understand the 
doctrine as I understand it. When we each perceive and understand 
alike, then the foundation is laid for a common belief or faith be- 


tween us. 
It will be perceived that faith, in the sense of belief, must rest upon 


testimony; and testimony only has reference to matters of fact. I be- 
lieve, upon the testimony of men, that there is such a city as London. 
I may have no definite or true idea of the city itself, and the city of 
London, as it exists in my mind, may not be a real existence; yet I 
believe the fact of the existence of such a city. I have in my mind a 
knowledge of what constitutes a city—that it necessarily consists of a 
greater or less collection of private residences, public buildings, etc.; 
and out of these general ideas of what is essential to constitute one, L 
construct for myself the city of London. 

I believe, upon the testimony of scientific men, that the earth revolves 
upon its axis, and performs an annual revolution about the sun; and 
that the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, causing 
the various changes of summer and winter, and the like; yet unless I 
have an understanding of the truth, belief only embraces the mere fact 
of sach phenomena, and my understanding is not at all enlightened by 
such faith; but when my understanding is sufficiently enlightened to 
comprehend the truth of such phenomena, my belief is changed to 
knowledge. 

I may believe, upon the testimony of a good mathematician, that the 
sum of the squares of the two sides of aright angled triangle is equal to 
the square of the hypothenuse, and yet have not the slightest percep- 
tion of that truth. My faith in such case only embraces the fact, but 
does not embrace a single principle or truth involved in such fact. 

I may be led to believe in the existence of a Supreme Intelligence 
and Power called God, and I may be led to infer such existence from 
everything I behold, and yet I may not have any truthful perception or 
idea of the nature and character of such Being. In such case, my be- 
lief is not in God, but in a matter-of-fact existence, which adds nothing 
to my understanding or real character. 

I may believe that this Being called God has spoken to man, and 
made a statement of his will, and declared the laws of his government; 
and J may believe that that statement is found in the Bible,the Koran, 
the Shaster, or the book of Mormon, according to the testimony I have 
received and the conviction it has wrought upon my mind; but all this 
does not involve an understanding of the doctrines of the Bible, the 
Koran, the Shaster, etc., and consequently does not involve a faith in 
those doctrines. I may be as utterly unenlightened in respect to the 
true significance of those doctrines as one who had never heard of the 
existence of such books. 

Thus it will be perceived that faith in the existence of a truth or 
principle as a mere fact, is nota) faith in the truth or pridciple itself— 


but at most, in «ur mak or a 58 it. The term faith cannot 
properly be applied to truth or principle beyond its mere matter-of-fact 
existence. We sometimes say we have faith in the power of truth to 
destroy error; we have faith in the equal workings of justice, and the 
like. But by this we mean we believe that such and such results or 
matters of fact will occur. 

The term faith is sometimes used in the sense of confidence or trust, 
and hence we hear of “ plighted faith,” and also of breaches of faith, or 
violations of trust. We say we have faith in God—that is, we have 
confidence and trust that what he promises he will-perform—that he 
will do right—that he doeth all things well. And this kind of faith 
may exist in the mind without any true enlightenment; it may exist 
under such circumstances, and to such an extent, as to prevent true en- 
lightenment. As the first kind of faith must have its foundation in 
testimony, so this last kind must have its foundation in that which 
should produce a rational conviction of the worthiness of the object of 
our trust and confidence. But more of this kind of failh hereafter. 


We will now return to our first proposition. Man must bave within 
himself, the standard by which to estimate, try, measure and interpret 
that which flows into his understanding, and that which flows iu will 
be to him according to that standard. 

According to this proposition, man can know of the existence of 
anything no farther than such existence is truly represented in his un- 
derstanding. His knowledge must be confined to his understanding. 
According to this proposition, man can believe in nothing any farther 
than the true idea or conception of that thing exists in his mind; for 
his belief must conform to his idea or conception of the thing to be 
believed. 

Hence it follows that man’s knowledge must be limited by his un- 
derstanding, and his belief by his ideas or mental conceptions of the 
subjects of his faith. - Especially is this the case in respect to all mat- 
ters of trath and doctrine, Let us try this question. You present me 
with the Bible, and tell me that it isthe word of God, and that all of 
its doctrines are doctrines of eternal life, and that you believe every one 
of them. I enquire, what are these truths of the Bible? The mere 
presentation of the book does not make them known to me. You 
direct me to study them that I may find.them out. I commeuce read- 
ing the book, and forming ideas of the language used. So far as I 
suceced in truly understanding the doctrines as the book sets them 
forth, I may believe in the doctrines of the book; but if there be any 
doctrines or truths which I misunderstand as the book sets them forth, 
my faith will be in my ideas or conceptions of those doctrines, and not 
in the real doctrines. 

In either case, whether I form correct opinions of the doctrines and 
truths of the book or not, my belief is in the ideas and conceptions I 
form, and not in the truths of the book any farther than they are cor- 
rectly represented in my mind. You believe in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith; but what is justification by faith? You must form 
some idea of the meaning of that expression—then your faith is in your 
idea of its meaning, and not in the doctrine itself. But suppose you 
have misinterpreted the meaning of that expression—your faith is not 
in the Bible doctrine of justification by faith, but in a false and erro- 
neons representation of it, in your mind. 

You, as an orthodox believer in Christianity, believe that Christ 
died to save sinners. Now what do you understand by the expression, 
“ Christ died to save sinners?” You must form some idea of its mean- 
ing, and your faith must conform to that idea. Supposing your un- 
derstanding to be erroneous (and unless you are infallible in your un- 
derstanding it is liable to be) do you in that misunderstanding believe 
the doctrines of the Bible, or do you not affirm your error to be God’s 
truth? 

: But you may say, “I do not interpret the word of God; I leave the 
word to interpret itself.” Here then you are liable to a double error. 
You must exercise, your judgment and understanding to determine 
what part.of the word shall be taken to interpret another part, and 
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this involves the neceseity of your forming an idea of the meaning of 
two parts of the word instead of one—one in respect to the meaning of 
the passage to be applied, and another in respect to the correctness of 
the application. If you err in either, your idea of the word will be 
false—and your faith will not be in the word, but in your false under- 
standing of it. 

Thus it is with every doctrine of the Bible or of any other book. 
No man can confidently affirm his belief in the doctrines of the book, 
unless he can be sure that he has the doctrine correctly represented in 
his mind; for so long as there is a liability for him to misunderstand, 
his belief may be n anything but the real doctrine which he thinks it 
embraces. 

Thus with doctrines which are received upon authority merely —man 
can have no true faith in them. If man perceives the truth in its real 
significance, he has a higher sanction for receiving it than authority can 
give. If he does not perceive it, authority cannot give him an under- 
standing of it, and if be attempts exercising faith in respect to it, his 
faith is in the authority and not in the truth; for to his perception the 
truth has no existence. 

No truth exists to the mind any farther than it exists in the mind. 
This is the same thing spiritually which I have before illustrated physi- 
cally—to wit, that nothing exists to the mind except as it exists in the 
mind. Thus before the discovery of the planet lying beyond the orbit 
of Uranus—it had no existence to the minds of men. When certain 
influences were detected indicating the existence of such a body, those 
who discovered influences began to form ideas of the existence of such 
a body, and were fully confirmed in them when the body was actually 
discovered. But until such time it had no existence in the minds of 
men; and since its discovery it has only such an existence to the mind 
as these discoveries have enabled men to form ideas respecting it.— 
Their ideas of distance, size, etc., compose pretty much all the real ex- 
istence the body has in the mind. So it is in respect to all physical 
existence. The earth, the sun, the universe, are different existences in 
almost every mind. They are large or small, accorcing to the ideas we 
have of them. So is it with the different animals, plants, minerals, ete. 
—they have no existence fo the mind until they, by discovery, are made 
to have an existence in the mind; and even then their real existence to 
the mind is limited by our mental ideal of them. 


Upon the same principle the mind can only know truth by a percep- 
tion of it. It may believe that, as a fact, there are truths; but that 
belief neither creates nor reveals the truth, and the mind can neve: 
receive and embrace the truth any farther than it flows into the under- 
standing. 

This proposition respecting truth is fundamental. There is just as 
much truth to a mind as that mind can perceive, and beyond its capa- 
city to prceive truth, there is no truth to it. Hence its unfolding in 
capacity brings it into higher spheres of truth—that is, higher truth 
flows into its understanding. 

From the foregoing considerations we can learn what estimates to 
put upon the value of what is popularly denominated faith, especially 
in those doctrines which do not address themselves to the understand- 
ing, but only to the credulity of men. 

We have seen that simple faith in the existence of a fact or a truth 
does not reveal to the mind the nature of that fact or truth—and con- 
sequently adds nothing to the understanding of the believer; that even 
this faith is not in the real fact or truth, but only in the believer's idea 
of it, and is as liable to be erroneous as the believer's idea is to be false; 
that no doctrine can be infallible to any mind any farther than that 
mind can be infallible in its understanding of it. For the question of 
its perfect truth must also include the perfect understanding or percep- 
tion of it, for truth belonds to the understanding. Hence faith cannot 
give us understanding, and for that purpose is of no avail. 

Bat faith may stimulate us to investigation. We may believe there 
are truths involved in certain phenomena or doctrines, and faith may 
stimulate us to search for them. If in the exercise of our powers of 


investigation, we ascertain those truths, faith indirectly has been of 
service; but if we do not find them out, our faith will not make them 
known. 

Faith has no positive quality of its own, separated from the will and 
the understanding. The man who has an enlightened understanding 
and a true impulse, may bless others and be blessed himself in the ex- 
ercise of a true faith, and upon the same principle he who has a false 
understanding and an impure impulse, will curse others and be cursed 
himself in the exercise of his false faith. 

Faith is as liable to be strong and zealous in things false as in things 
true, and hence is as liable to work mischief as good. What shall be 
its fruits, in general, depends upon whether its convictions be true or 
false, its motives ,ood or bad. 


It is faith which causes the Hindoo mother to give the babe of her 
bosom to the crocodiles; faith casts the idol-worshipper beneath the 
ear of Juggernaut; faith sends the Mahommedan pilgrims to the shrine 
of Mecca, and the Christian pilgrim to the holy sepulcher; faith has 
planted the cross and nailed Jesus of Nazareth to it; faith stoned Ste- 
phen; faith has lighted the torch aud kindled the faggots around many 
a martyr. 

Since faith does not enlighten the understanding—does not purify the 
affections, and only works for good when guided by true wisdom and 


impelled by a true impulse—to be overstocked with faith or credulity 
is of itself no virtue, and often proves to be a vice. 


I propose, in the next place, to examine some of the evils flowing 
from the exercise of a blind faith in doctrines whose truths do not flow 
into the understanding. 

And, first, such faith becomes an almost insuperable barrier to the 
reception of truth. This fact is illustrated by our every-day’s experi- 
ence. ‘lake the devotee of any religious faith, and there is no mind 
more hopelessly shut up in ignorance and bigotry. It has little or no 
perception of truth, and less love for it. The meagerness and paucity 
of its mind is stamped upon the countenance. It is ready to condemn 
to death, temporal and eternal, all who advocate truths conflicting with 
its absurd dogmas. It is ready to prove and sustain any and all crimi- 
nal practices for which it can find sanction in its book of authority. 
It pronounces nature and her teachings infidel, because science pre- 
sumes to speak contrary to its false creeds. It demands that the voice 
of reason shall be hushed in eternal silence, lest she upbraid such big- 
otry and superstition. It dwarfs the intellect and dries up the generous 
sympathies of the soul. 


This kind of blind faith is suicidal in its nature and influence. The 
intellect demands for its nourishment, in order that it may develope 
and expand, truth, simple and digestible. It must be left as free to in- 
vestigate all subjects as God was free to give it powers of investigation; 
and it is only by this freedom to investigate that it can live and grow 
up into its perfect stature. Its birthright is “all knowledge;” and who- 
ever would circumscribe its sphere of investigation, would deny it to its 
God-given privileges. 

Furthermore, this kind of faith destroys the affectional nature. It 
looks upon those who do not subscribe to its dogmas as enemies of 
truth, of God, and of that upon which the salvation of the world de- 
pends. Its language is “crucify,” “erucify;” and although the inquiry 
is made, “Why, what evil hath been done?” still the cry is, “crucify him,’ 
“crucify him.” 

Why can not the Christian convict the Mohamedan of the absurdity 
of his doctrines? Because the Mobamedan bases his belief upon the 
authority of Mahomet, and will not submit to the teachings of reason. 
Why cannot the Jews be converted to a faith in the doctrines of Je- 
sus? Because of the authority of Moses and the prophets. Why can- 
not the Mormon be made to see his delusion? Because of the author- 
ity of the Bible, the Book of Mormon, and Joseph Smith. Why are 
millions of Catholics bound down in ignorance and a pernicious super- 
stition? Because of the authority of the Pope, the Church, the Bish- 
ops and the Priests. Why is all Protestantism waging a relentless con- 
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troversy about senseless dogmas, forms of worship, and idle Ep T 
Because of the authority of the Bible, and ofits constitutional expoun- 
ders. 

‘These and ten thousand other fucts proclaim some of the evils of 
this blind faith in doctrines, the truth of which does not fow into the 
understanding. If all this bigoted faith would cease, and in its stead a 
desire to know the truth and to obey it, would spring up, the redemp- 
tion of the race would be materially hastened, and truth wonld be 
mighty to the pulling down of the strong holds of error. 

But the evils of this false faith are not confined to this life alone; 
they extend far into the Spirit-spheres, and it is in respect to the e.il 
in the Spirit-spheres that my attention has been called to this subject 
at this time, 

It is thought by some that certain forms of faith, although perhaps 
not true, are safer to be indulged in than others; that persons dying in 
the triumphs of faiih give better assurance of their happy condition af- 


ter death, than those who have never embraced any particular form of 


religious faith. No greater delusion can possess the mind than this.— 
That very faith which may have caused such shouting in the dying 
hour, may be the cause of more darkness and doubt in the Spirit-world 
—may be the greatest impediment in the way of the reception of truth, 
of any and all other things combined. 

The fact that a being dies in the triumphs of faith, furnishes no reli- 
able evidence that there is any truth in his hopes or expectations, This 
we can know from the very great diversity of faiths which have shouted 
in triumph in the hour of physical dissolution. 


The Pagan has approached death in triumph, and will do so again, 
Socrates went to his death, tranquil and happy in his hope of immor- 
tality, and in an eternal residence with the gods and the spirits of the 
goud. ‘Those Pagan devotees who inflict upon themselves such pain 
and torture, and not unfrequently death, go with unwavering confidence 
to their spiritual homes. The Mohammedan dies in triumph, expecting 
to enter the same Paradise proinised him; and the red man of the for- 
est, when he leaves his wigwam well ornamented with the scalps of the 
enemy, and his war-club yet reeking in blood, goes with joy to receive 
the approbation of the Great Spirit. But all this proves nothing for 
the correctness of the particular faith cherished by the dying believer. 
Guardian spirits may draw near us in the hour of death, notwithstand- 
ing our false belief, and our spiritual sight may be so far unfolded that 
we can perceive their presence; and we may mistake them for St. Peter 
at the celestial gate, and shout for joy supposing ourselves soon to be 
ushered into that heaven of which we have so fondly, yet so falsely 
dreamed. 

The particular form of faith has less to do with our progress in the 
Spirit-world than the spirit and temper with which we cherish it. The 
man who dies without any faith in immortality or God, finds his immor- 
tality as soon, and often as well, as he who has cherished that belief all 
his lifetime. ‘The man who denies the existence of God, and goes to 
the Spirit world an atheist in his faith, may find God sooner, and love 
him better, than many a pious devoted bigot who has spent half his 
time in praying to, and ignorantly worshiping, the God of his imagi- 
nation. 

The reason for this is very obvious. The atheist, even, is often near- 
er the truth than the religious devotee; his life has been more in accor- 
dance with the demands of his spiritual nature; he has exercised more 
truly and sincerely his intellectual and moral powers. Even nature in 
her silent yet eloquent teachings, and which, to him, has been the god 
of his adoration and praise, resembled more truly and justly the only 
living and true God, than the being the bigot has worshipped and 
prayed to as God. 

The so-called atheist invested nature with God; the bigot divorced 
nature from God. The atheist, in learning to love God’s creatures, 
learned somewhat to love God; the bigot, in despising the works of the 
Creator, despised the Creator. ‘The atheist loved truth and purity for 
the Divine excellence inherent in them; the bigot had no respect for them 


any further than fe Í" they e, secure hig own good. ‘he athe- 
ist was too true to the teachings of nature, and the deiuctions of his 
rational faculties, to belicve in the existence of such a god as theolog- 
ians presented to him as the object of his faith and love; the bigot, ei- 
ther too ignorant to investigate, or too indifferent to male the effort, 
was willing to take his god ready-made. 

If the atheist did not believe in the existence of God upon the false 
reasoning of the theoligan, it was because his intellectual powers were 
too strongly developed to be deceived by their sophistry and false log- 
ic. (Iere permit me to remark that, had I no other evidence of the 
being of a God than such as I have heard presented by theologians, I 
should be an atheist still.) ‘The theologians now claim that, to destroy 
| confidence in the authority of the Bible, isto destroy the foundation of 
all faith in the existence of a God, thereby admitting that all the rela- 
ble evidence they have of such a being is in the authority of a book.— 
If the atheist, upon an examination of the authority, was obliged to de- 
cide against it, he had the manliness to decide for himself that which 
the bigot referred to an unscrupulous and iuterrested priesthood. 

But Iam speaking of the atheist as though there were a real and 
not a mere imaginary difference of faith between him and the many be- 
lievers in the existence of a God; the difference is more in name than in 
principle of belief; that which the religionist calls God, the atheist calls 
nature. The estimate which the atheist places upon the wisdom, good- 
ness and power of Nature, often very far transcends the estimate which 
the religionist places upon the God of his worship. The atheist recog- 
nizes all those manifestations, and praises all those excellences which the 
religionist ascribes to God, and regrets much that which is false and 
absurd in such ascriptions. 

The religionists who ascribes to the God of his worship selfish im- 
pulses—the passions, such as anager, hatred, jealousy, revenge—or 
changeableness, such as sorrow, repentings and the like, is infinitely 
more an atheist in respect to the true God than the professed atheist; 
and just in proportion as these ideas enter into his conceptions of God, 
will he find himself further from perceiving God thon the man who has 
no ideas or faith upon the subject. 

‘The influence which a false faith has upon a spirit in the spirit world 
is the same that it has in this life. The man who receives any set of 
doctrines as incontrovertible truth, upon authority merely, without hav- 
ing an understanding of their truths, has within himself a false stand- 
ard by which to determine the truth, and his standard being false, no 
truth will harmonize with it. Now so long as he adheres to his false 
standard, there is a natural repulsion between him and truth, and con- 
| sequently he cannot develop such an one-—is spiritually in the condition 
| of a dyspeptic, who, if he takes food into his stomach, can obtain nei- 
ther pleasure nor nourishment from it. So with the spiritual dyspeptic; 
if he perceives a truth, it will not harmonize with his fulse dogmas, and 
he must either give up his favorite doctrines, or give up the truth; but 
| being wedded to his authoritative belief, and never having looked for 
truth outside of it, he thinks it safer to hold on to his faith, and so he 
rejects the truth. 

It may seem strange, but it is nevertheless true, that there is sectari- 
anism in the spirit-world as in this. And why should there not be? 
The loves and delights of the spirits continue; also their thoughts and 
opinions; they learn there as they learn here; they try all that they re- 
ceive by the same standard; their principles of reasoning are the same; 
they are liable to assume false premises and make false deductions,— 
That these things are so, modern manifestations have freely demonstra- 
ted; that they would be likely to be so, reason affirms. 

I have already remarked that the particular form of a man’s faith 
has less to do with his condition in the spirit-world than has the spirit 
and temper with which he cherishes it. The impulse which controls 
| his actions, or his ruling love, will determine his sphere. If it be selfish 
| and lustful, he will seek the sphere of lust, and his particular belief will 

not keep him from it. Ifit be moral or scientific, he will seek the sec- 
ond or spiritual sphere, whatever may be the form of his faith; but the 
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spiri! and temper with which he adheres to his belief, will have much Meeting of the Friends of Human Progress. 


to do with nis progress, 
He who earnestly and sincerely desires to know the truth and obey 
it—who is free to investigate all things, that he may truly he enlight- 


It devolves upon the undersigned to invite the friends of Trath, Pu- 
rity and Progress, without distinction of séct or name, to attend the 
t 4 n À Second Annual Meeting of the Friends of Human Progress, to be held 

ened—has nothin» to tear ; ; - p e i : 
Mi oalpar, fhm emonequsopmlonsimbich nesmiaiep tal at Kerr’s Corners, in North Collins, Erie Co., N. Y., at the Presbyteri- 


tain. His love for truth being strong, there is such an affinity between ; 
him and the truth, that as fast as his mind expands, truth will flow in pe church; On sie 29th 30, and 31st days of August, 1856, commencing 
p ? on Friday, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


and expose his errors, and they will give place 10 the incoming truth, 
and in a short time the trath will make him free indeed. 

Bat it is not thus with the bigot; he loves his sect or creed better 
than he loves the truth, and be will reject the truth rather than give 
up his creed. That this condition of mind exists, we know. There are 
many in every community who dare not investigate, lest their errors 
should be exposed. There are those who say if their faith is false, 
they do not wish to know it; that if their religion is a delusion, they 
do not wish to be undeceived, because it is a glorious delusion, and 
they are happy in it. 

Can any one doubt that such love creed and sect better than the 


Their object is not to build up a sect endowed with authority to de- 
fine the boundaries of thought, and restrain the freedom of speech, but 
to associate in the spirit of love, persons of every shade of theological 
opinion, for the investigation of those questions of individual and social 
duty to which the present degree of civilization has brought us, and to 
give their combined testimony against the various forms of popular 
wickedness now known as human slavery, intemperance, political op- 
ression, bigoted exclusiveness, &c., &c. 

All those desirous of co-operating insuch a movement are respectful- 
ly invited to meet at the time and plece above named. 


L. H. PITCHER, \ 
NANCY PITCHER, 
GEO. W. TAYLOR, 
ROSETTA H. KEER, 
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truth — that they love their own emotional pleasures more than they | WM. H. HOISINGTON . Committee. 
love the delights of that freedom which truth alone can give? Such RACHEL HOISINGTON, 
men may shout iv the dying hour, and proclaim their faith aad confi- CHARLES C, KERBY, 


DAVID R. AVERY, J 


The following are a Committee of Arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of strangers: 


dence in God, but it is a false and deceptive bope, and one which in 
time they will fnd to be so. 


A sectarian faith will be injurious or not, according to the infiuence Humpurey Surru, Shirley, (North Collins;) 
it has over the freedom of thought and the purity of affections. That Warrer Woop, Kerr’s Corners; 
faith which works by love and purifies the heart, is a faith that will aid Horace Gooprics, Brant ; 


much in the redemption and salvation of the spirit; but that blind in- North Collins Jud’ sted Mile Creek Station, (North Evans.) 


tolerant Pharisaic faith which closes the mind against any truth lest it SS ERENER 
should interfere with cherished opinions, brings the believer in a worse THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, É 
condition than even the lowest class of lusts. It was in view of the |’YYWELFTH YEAR.— Oxs Tuousann DorLArRs-—Casn Prizes.— The 
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effects which this bigoted faith had upon the mind that Christ pro- | {3th Je Ae Sane ee otit tietee iaip Spl ce oni eres aaa 


nounced such words upon the old Scribes and Pharisees, and told them me poco ruin is an Unease eee ee devoted chiefly to 
i“ 5 ei the promulgation of information relating to the various Mechanic and 
that even the publicans and bangis would pass into the kingdom of | Gp omic Arts, Industrial Manufactures. Agriculture, Patents, Inventions, 
heaven before them. It was in view of the same truth that he ex- | Engineering, A rori, and all the interests which the light of Practical 
: : m Science is calculated to advance. 
claimed, “ How can ye escape the damnation of hell! 4 Reports of U, S. Patents granted are also published every week, inclu- 
Of all classes, none perhaps are more hopeless than the bigoted Pha- | ding Official Copies pi all the Patent Claims, together with news and infor- 
i ist represented them. Exalted in their own estimation | mation upon thousands of other subjects. 
isee,and so, Christ, repres eek ig) a Sa | $1000—IN CASH PRIZES--will be paid on the Ist of January next, 
near to God; righteous above all others; shut up in their own conceit; | for the largest list of subscribers, as follsws:—$200 for the Ist, $175 for the 
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proclaiming everything of the devil which does not harmonize mith 11th, and $10 forthe 12th, For all Clubs e20 and upwards, i subscrip- 
their own works, opinions and affections; they stand forth in opposition | tion is only puai N pings campa sent from any Post Office until January 
; : -| 1st, 1857. qa Here are fine chances to secure cash prizes. 
to the true God, to all truth, to every generous and noble impulse, pgo The Scientific American is published once a week; every number con- 
scribing and damning all. tains eight large quarto pages, forming annually a complete and splendid 
In every age of the world claiming to be the peculiar children of volume, illustrated with several hundred original engravings. 
. ‘ fossi re th Cent (ae Terus—Single subsbriptions, $2 a year, or $1 for six months. Five 
God, they are the most alien of any; professing to be the most right- | copies, for six months, $4; for a year, $8. ‘Specimen copies sent gratis. 
eous, they are the enemies of all righteousness, the persecutors of all Rouher Western and Canada money, or Post Office Stamps, taken at 
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true men and women; professing all purity, they are the greatest slaves | Py etters should be directed (post paid) to MUNN & Co., 
to selfisbness and lust; claimiug to be in the only way that leads to 128 Fulton Street, New York. 


heaven and God, they “shut up the kingdom of heaven against them-| qÆ Messrs. Munn & Co. are extensively engaged in procuring patents 
selves,” so that they “neither enter in themselves, nor suffer those who for new inventions, and will advise inventors, without charge, in regard to 
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TONGO Giga í FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INS. AGENCY. 
TAKE NOTICE. JOHN N. GARDNER, 
Merchant’s Exchange, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘oprietors of this paper, have appointed S. J.| Insure all kinds of Property in First Class Companies. 
That we, the a papery PE Hulls, Cargoesand Inland Navigation risks, taken in the Comm Exchange 


Finney, Esq, our agent, to receive subscriptions and subscription Insurance Co., at Current Rates. 
e of our firm in receipting the same. Corn Exchange Fire and Inland Navigation Ins, Co. 
fees, and to use the nam bil of Nemy Otte ane Cash Capital, $200,000 
Murray & BAKER. Washington Fire Ins. Co., of New York,..... si “ $200,000 
Beekman Fire Ins. Co., of New York,..-...2. te Gi $200,000 
NOTICE Susquehanna Ins, Co., Albany,.--.-......... as “ $100,000 
i References. 
To all whom it may concern. Be it known, that we hereby re- P. L. STERNBERG, A.D. ELLIS, NILES KINNIE, A. SHERWOOD & CO. 
voke the authority which we gave to Witi1am C. Hussey, to re- | _W¥- C. Husser, Surveyor, pORN N- GARDAT escent I 
ceive subscription fees for the Age of Progress, and to give re- SPIRIT HEALING! 


M. C. HUSSEY, from Lockport, will treat chronic and acutedisea- 
ses by means of Spiritual influence, Patients wishing his assistance 


ceipts therefor, in the name of our firm. 
Murray & BAKER. may call for him at 135 Pearl street, in rear of American. tf85 


